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PINE AND ELM TREES. 

Mr Fessenpen,—One of your subscribers ob- 
serves 
the Pine and Elm, and wishes to be informed how 
and when they may be gathered. 

The cones of the White, or Weymouth Pine, 
(Pinus Strebus,) must be gathered only in autumn, 
us the scales open about the first of October, when 
the seeds are released, which being furnished with 
1 membraneous wing, are speedily scattered by the 
winds to a great cistance. 

The cones, when collected, should be laid in 


some dry place, where the scales will open and | 


ihe seeds can then be easily shaken out. 


described in the New England Farmer of the 15th 
inst. 

The flowers of the White, or Weeping Ameri- 
can Lim, (Clinus Americana,) “ appear before the 
leaves, and are very small, of a purple colour, sup- 
ported by short slender footstalks, and are united 
in bunches at the extremity of the branches. The 
seeds are contained in a flat, oval, fringed capsule, 
notehed at the base. The season of their maturity 
is from the 15th of May to the Ist of June.”* 

The seeds generally disappear in one day, par- 
ticularly if there is a brisk wind at the period they 
are ripe, and are scattered some hundred yards 
from the tree. In the vicinity of Boston, the sceds 
fall the last of May or in the fore part of June. 

The surest way to obtain plants, is to dig over 
and rake smooth, about the middle of May, a circle 
one or two hundred feet in diameter, round some 
large elm, which abounds in seed. ‘This should be 
first ascertained, for the Elm does not produce 
seed every year. After the seeds have fallen, they 
must be raked in, and within ten or fifteen days 
the young plants will appear. It would be best to 
manure the ground or cover it with rich loam pre- 
vious to the falling of the seed, which would insure 
an abundance of plants. They will grow several 
inches high before the antumnal frosts kill the 
leaves, and then, or in the following spring, they 
imay be transplanted into the nursery. 

If this plan cannot be conveniently adopted, 
sheets, or old sails, may be spread under the tree, 
some days before the seeds are ripe, and when 
they fall, any quantity may be thus obteined unless 
there should happen to be a high wind at the time. 
The ground under the tree may also be dug over, 
raked and rolled smooth, and the seeds, after hav- 
ing fallen, can be swept into piles and then coi- 
lected in baskets. 

Last year on the 30th of May, I had picked up, 
in the walks and borders of my garden, which 
were overhung by a lofty elm, nearly a pint of 
seeds. They were sown in @rills, on the first of 
June ; on the 10th they were up and grew, from 
five to ten inches in height, that season. A part 
of them were transplanted last autumn, and 2000 
this spring, which are now from 24 to 4 feet high. 
The spring is the best season to transplant, as I 
found all those set out last autumn, were thrown 
upon the surface by the alternate freezing and 





* Michaur’s North American Sylva. 


that he has sought in vain for the seeds of 


became necessary to set them 
long exposed to the inclemency of the weather. 
[ have trees 


find that it grows rapidly. 


inches in diameter and from 25 to 30 feet high. 


circumference, that are but four years old. 
ers sown the spring before last, are from 3 








feet high. 
The Rock, or Sugar Maple, cer Saccharinum, | 


raised from the seed, without difficulty. 
The seeds of these three last named trees, 


should be gathered in autumn, and may be sown | the same tree. 


then, or in the spring. 
Very respectfully, 
your obed’t serv’t, 
Hf. A. S. DEARBORN. 
Brinley once, Sept. 18, 1826, 





CEDAR “APPLES. 

Mr Fessenpen—The apples or knots recom- 
mended as a cure for worms in children, are nei- 
ther the cones of the White, nor the berries of the 
Red Cedar, but excrescences growing upon the 
small branches of the latter, which appear to have 
been occasioned by some insect in the manner the 
nut-galls are produced on the Quercus Infectoria, 
and various other trees. I send you several col- 
lected this day, from trees growing in Roxbury ; 
some of them are the produce of this, and others 
of preceding years. 

The Cedars of New England, according to Mi- 
chaux, are the White, or Arbor Vite, (Thuya Oc- 
cidentalis,) and the Red, or Savin (Juniper Virgin- 
tana.) 

The tree called the White Cedar, (Cupressus 
Thyoides,) in the southern part of New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania, is the Juniper of Virgin- 
ia, the Carolinas and Georgia. The Cypress (Cu- 
pressus Disticha,) is indigenous only in the states 
south of Delaware, but is nowhere called a Cedar. 

Michaux observes, in his North American Sylva, 
that the celebrated Cedar of Lebanon, (Larir Ce- 
drus,) was considered peculiar to those mountains 
in Asia Minor, until Pallas discovered it in the 
north of Russia in 1770. The first plants were 
carried to England in the year 1680, which “ have 
“ vielded seed abundantly, for more than half a 
“century, and have given birth to the fine stocks, 
“that adorn the parks and gardens of the conti- 
“nent of Europe.” It does not resemble either of 
the cedars of this country. “The branches are 
‘long and verticillate, with a slight inclination 
“towards the earth.” and “the cones are about 
“three inches long and two broad.” You there- 
fore perceive the impropriety of applying the name 
Cedar of Lebanon to the Cedars, of either the 
northern or southern states. 

With great respect, 
Your most ob’t serv’t, 
H. A. 8S. DEARBORN. 

Brinley Place, Sept. 18, 1826, 


prenare of the ground, during the winter, ‘ind itl 


I "have for several years cultivated the elin, and 


that are | by cedar apples or knots. 
only nine years old, which are from six to cight' certain the 


The Button Wood, or American Plane, Platanus | ministering, the cases in which re 
Occidentalis, is easily raised from the seed. 1 
have trees ten feet high and from 4 to G inches in! certain whe ther the berries 








By the Editor.— he cedar apples above ullude d 


out again, while to by Gen. Deannonn may be seen at the office of 
many were killed by having their tender roots left | the New E 


gland Farmer. We think that Gen 
De ARBORN’s Communication decides the question 
respecting the sort of substance which i 
It still rem 
quantity requisite for a dose, 
ner of making the infusion, the best mor 


intended 





Ss to as 
e man 
Fof ad 
lief mapbe an 
ticipate d, &c. Likewise it might be well?to as 


s of the red cedar, or 9 


Oth-| decoction of the leaves or bark might not answer 
to 5; the same or a similar purpose with those exeres 


cences. Oak galls, oak bark, and oak leaves, we 


know are similar in their properties, as respects 


In the}and the White Ash, Frarinus .dmericana, I have | medicine and the arts: and it is probable that the 
month of April they may be sown, in the manner | 


same may be the case with regard to the cedar ap 

ple or knots, and the berries, leaves and bark of 
We believe that the substances 
called galls, on whatever tree or shrub they are 
found, contain but little more than the concentrat 

ed or inspissated juices of the plant to which the) 
adhere. We are under great obligations to Gen. 
Deansorn for the foregoing articles, and hope his 
example may incite others, who have the means, 
to add to that stock of information, which will ben 

efit the ago 

THE “SEASON. —PEAR T REES. 

Mr Fessenpen—The present scason, very ex- 
traordinary in all respects, but especially for its 
alternations of extreme drought with overwhelm. 
ing rains, in our immediate vicinity has produced. 
as one would expect, some very novel effects in 
vegetation. The very early drought accompanied 


_ with unexampled heat produced an early ripening 


of all productions, and in all the trees, whether of 
the forest, or the orchard, the buds of the next 


| year’s growth were preternaturally prepared, and 


ripened. The excessive rains of August following 
this drought, occasjoned a general early fall of 
leaves and fruit. The quantity of early fallen ap- 
ples without the agency of wind is beyond all or- 
dinary example. The leaves of potatoes perished 
by the rains so long continued. Upon certain va- 
rieties of the pear tree, the effect has been very 
extraordinary. The Chaumontcelle, Beurre, Span- 
ish Good Christian, and in some cases the Si. 
Michael’s, lost all their leaves, while the fruit still 
continued, and to this day still remains on the 
naked branches. In some places, this effect is 
seen on all pear trees indiscriminately. [ should 
not however have called the attention of the pub- 
lic to this anomalous fact, if it had not been the 
cause of some erroneous opinions. 

I have been informed that some persons have 
supposed, that this premature perishing of the 
leaf was the effect of the disease, of which so 
much las been said, I fear without much practical 
good effect hitherto, the fire blight. 

I have been informed from authority so respect- 
able thet the fact cannot be questioned, that some 
persons have mistaken this casual destruction of 
the leaves by drought and rain, for the fire blight, 
and have seriously asked, whether they were to 
amputate the limbs. Not an hour should be lost 
in correcting this erroneous opinion. No—this is 
not disease—it is only a premature ripening of 
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the future bud produced by drought and heat, and | 
the fall of the leaf accelerated by rain. No am-! 
putation should be made—it would only tnerease | 
the evil. This day, the 17th of September, all the | 
buds of my pear trees from which the leaves had 
fallen have pushed anew, which they ought not to 
have done till next spring—flowers will be devel- 
oped, and in some cases fruit will be formed—all 
this is to be lamented—the trees wall suffer—the 
hopes of the next season will be cut off, but the 
trees wilh survive. In most cases, I hope that the 
evil ye be extensive, but unhappily, it is 
more prevalent with Mr Kniauv’s new varieties 
than with others. This I attribute to the trans- 
portation from a cold climate io one much hotter. 
Plants change their habits with climates, but they 
change them slowly. Mr Knight’s fruits present- 
ed to our country will ripen earlier than they did 
in England. This effect, that sagacious man an- 
ticipated, as will be seen by his letters to me. 

‘Three varieties of the pears sent by Mr Knight, 
show their fruit this year. The Cassiomont has 
already ripened in the gerden of a friend who is 
an excellent judge of fruits, and I aim happy to 
say, he pronounces it excellent. It however rip- 
ened a month earlier than in England—but our 
season is this year as to maturity of fruit, a month 
earlier than usual. I have one variety of Mr 
Kniglhit’s pears, which promises to be from its size 
and beauty, a great acquisition. 

Joun Prince, Esq. of Roxbury, has a specimen 
ef the Napolean which is highly praised by the 
European cultivators. 

1 add only one fact—I am informed that a Sco- 
lytus, (not a Seolytus Pyri) but one of its genus, 
of its family, is making dreadful ravages this year 
in the elms of the London Parks, and has created 
great alarm. Perhaps we may come back, to the 
opinion of that accurate physiologist, Professor 
Peck, and trace the loss of our pear trees to the 
insect which he first named, the “ Scolytus Pyri.” 
To botanists, I shall say nothing new, when I in- 
timate, that the bite of insects, is far more destruc- 
live and poisonous than the direct injury which they 
effect. Lcould write ten pages in describing the 
extensive, the various, and altogether unaccounta- 
ble morbid changes produced by the bite of in- 
sects, whose immediate depredations are very in- 
ronsiderable, but I forbear to touch a tender ques- 
sion. J.L. 

Roxbury, Sept. 17, 1826, 





CHRONIC RHEUMATISM. 

We are not ready to add to the number of the 
remedies which have been prescribed for this 
paintul disease, without a certainty that such ad- 
dition will be valuable in practice. This certainty 
we are convinced will attend the remedy it is the 
object of this article to bring before the profession. 
{t is a mixture of equal parts of the balsam of 
sulphur and spirit of turpentine. Six drops of this 
uuixture may be given morning and evening, and 
the dose increased two drops a day until it produ- 
ces stranguary, when the dose should be diminish- 
ed a little and continued until the disease is re- 
moved. We have been recently informtd of the 
good effcets of this mixture in a great number of 
instances, and one very remarkable case has fal- 
fen within our notice in which the disease in its 
worst form vanished before it in a few weeks, al- 
though the patient had been long using without 
advantage the usual and other most powerful reme- 
dies for his troublesome and painful malady, 

| Boston Medical Intelligencer.) 


From the American Farmer. 


SHEEP AND WOOL. 
White Port, July 30, 1520. 

Mn Sxinnen—The interest you have taken in 
the improvement of sheep as one of the most im- 
portant relations in your editorial charge, and the 
politeness you have extended to my communica- 
tions on the subject, induces me to make a farther 
offering of the result of our shearing on the 27th 
of May last. In so doing Ptrust you will not con- 
sider it a mere challenge with the vain glorious 
anticipation of superiority, but, as has been here- 
tofore suggested, with the view of bringing out 


reports from others who have sheep worth propa- , 


gating from, and to compare and estimate their 
value in cheir different capacities of usefulness.— 
Last year it is remembered that a small flock in 
the state of Maryland sheared a greater average 
by a pound to the fleece, than any reported, or in 
deed any I have known or heard of. They were 
of the Friezland, or rat-tailed breed. If these 
sheep have wool of good quality, and other prop- 
erties corresponding ina reasonable degree, the 
owner would but do them justice by giving the 
public a better knowledge of them. The honora- 
ble competition amongst the fine wool growers, 
will serve in part as a stimulus to those who breed 
more for quantity ; permit me to suggest the im- 
portance of giving an additional impulse to such 
as feel an interestin raising in abundance of good 
wool for domestic purposes on a valuable carcase, 
If it is most advantageous for our Eastern, and a 
portion of our Western country to raise sheep 
principally for their wool as an article of sale, it 
is not less important that we should raise it of aia 
inferior quality on animals, otherwise better suited 
.to the supply of our wants, in order to meet the 
demands of our purely domestic manufactures— 
|such being the nature of much of our Southern 
population as to require an abundant supply of 
|strong, warm, cheap fabrick, made with most 
economy by every head of a family, a surplus of 
_wool may be vended to our Eastern Brethren, or 
exchanged for some of their more polished fab- 
iricks. I have thought, sir, in mentioning the facts 
‘of my last shearing, that it might add something 
‘tp the interest of one of those useful and agreea- 
ble morthly meetings of your Trustees to have be- 
fore them samples of wool taken from gheep of 
| the first shear, producing in the dirt from 11 to 104 
‘pounds. Seven rams from 14 to 18 months old, 
| being spring and fall lambs, sheared 1], 114, 12, 
134, 143, 16, 1G$ pounds, an average of more than 
135 pounds. Rams, wethers, and year o!d ewes, 
to the number of 29, sheared 302 lbs. an average 
\of 106-16 of a pound. Thirty-five ewes, either 
with lambs by their sides, or having had them the 
last spring, (with the exception of 7 fall lambs) 
‘sheared 234 lbs. an average of 6} nearly. Many 
,ewes varied from 8 to as high as 144. The total 
|average of 64 sheep is 83 Ibs. The seven rams’ 
| fleeces were sheared and weighed in the presence 
jof several neighbors and gentlemen of the adjoin- 
ing counties, and the rest, with the exception of 
six or eight medium fleeces, by one of them. A 
little time back, when our fleeces were thought 
extraordinary at 10 or 12 lbs., anticipations of 15 
or 16 were thought entirely visionary. I am 
clearly of opinion there is still great room for imn- 
rovement, and believe that in three years (bar 
ring acci‘ents,) inividual fleeces will be nesrer 
{20 than 16 Ibs., and an average obtained of more | 











‘peculiar nature. 


‘than 10 Ibs. ; this will be the result (if realized,) 


of crosses by sheep producing long and _ short 


/ wool, similar to such as is enclosed. A great ay- 
erage can only be obtained by the most uniform 


attention to the order of the flock, besides annual. 
ly marking the least productive individuals for 
sale or use—antl what is meant by this attention 


wii 


is not what many erroneously suppose (high feed- 
ing,) but a general regard to their constitution 
and habits, limited enly by our knowledge of their 
If such could be obtained, (which 
is scarcely presumable in every district of our 
country,) with occasional shilts, uniform salting, 
and water at particular seasons. As it regards 
food, sheep cannot be better treated, summer or 
winter, than in the use of a blue grass pasture, 


‘save when the snow is on the ground; then hay 


or trough-feed must be resorted to, as circumstan- 
ces may require. But I lave not, for the last 
three winters, fed with any thing more than an 
ubundance of wheat straw, since there were but 
few days at atime excluding them from their pas- 
ture. As it regards uniformity of keep, it must be 
evident that an exuberant summer’s grazing, iol- 
lowed by a dry, coarse and indifferent wintering, 
vill have a wonderful influence in deteriorating 
both the form and fleece of an animal so suscepti- 
ble of chanze as the sheep, an! on the contrary, 
the most abundant and judicious winter keep will 
be lost on them if crowded early on young grass, 
affording little nutrition, or unaccompanied by a 
sufficient supply of salt and meal as a condiment 
to their stomachs: hence, without the latter pre- 
caution, the scours and other accompanying dis- 
eases. But I am getting into a dissertation which 
I did not intend. In conclusion, I must express 9 
belief, that most farmers will meet with similar 
snecess, if they do not overstock themselves; ina 


period governed in a measure by the quality of 


stock they begin their improvements on, if they 
will persevere ina judicious selection of rams, 
form first to be observed, then uniting in their 
fleece length and closeness—from 6 to 8 or 10 
inches are good medium lengths; when the fibre 
is extended more than 12, it would have atenden- 
cy to degenerate into hairy wool, or become so 
thin as to be light and unproductive ; and an ex- 
clusion of all ewes that do not prove their value 
by their first fleece. If it were possible to put on 
the back of one of our large rams, weighing, as 
they sometimes do, from 170 to 200, wool as close 
as thet of a Spanish Merino, with the length of 10 
or 12 inehes, more than 30 pounds might be ob- 
tained to the fleece. ‘The nearest approach to this 
in uniting quantity and quality; in judiciously 
combining length and compactness of fleece, is a 
secret well worth the attention of every breeder. 
I would venture an opinion, founded only on wy 
littie experience, that with a tolerably skilful in- 
termixture of the close woolled Spanish Merino 
and our country breeds, that sheep of a distin- 
guished variety may be raised, to an extent fully 
and perfectly to meet the demands of every spe- 
cies of manufacture wherein poor wool is requir- 
ed. This suggestion is not intended in the least 
to supersede the earliest opportunities of improve- 
ment by foreign, or already discriminated races of 
sheep. Far from it, if we neglect to profit by the 
labours and ingenuity of hundreds who have gone 
before us, it will be our own fault. Lest the 
weivht of wool here reported should be too trying 
to the credulity of some of your readers, and our 
anticipations be utterly set at naught, a further, 
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but brief explanation, may be proper. In England 1,, and for imparting rich tints to glass. " is heen. | 


gold region have been enlarged and | 
Our approaches to this have been but | new and rick veins opened. 


sheep of ordinary size rarely ever shear | of the localities of this precious metal are more | ever I saw any. 


25 and 3} pounds, if not more, have been shorn} 
from sheep. 


fe € ble; 


more than 8 or 10 pounds of good wool, except/ than eighty miles-asunder, and include an area of | 
they are envelope xd in their fleeces: that is, so far | 


as to have their legs to the knee, and their bellies | 
covered, which is the case with those in question, | 


inches long, of good quality for domestic purposes. | 
{tis ina proportionate degree owing to this cir-_ 
cumstance that such weights are obtained ; and | 
the greater the quantity of wool carried on sueh | 
parts, finer, closer, and longer, so will be an in- 
creased ratio of the dirt attached to it. One im- | 
portant remark for those who may breed sheep 


of this description: attention must be paid to the | 
rams, but particularly the wethers, that the urinal | 


passage be not intercepted by the great growth, 
of long woo! surrounding it; from the accumula- | 
tion of filth a mortification frequently takes place, | 


around the part. 


With my best wishes for the increasing usefulness 
of the Farmer, 
I am, respectfully, yours, 


R. K. MEADE. 





GROWTH AND MANUFACTURE OF SILK. | 


{and : 


Several individuals in this vicinity have recently 
devoted some attention to the cultivation of 
Mulberry, and the manufacture of silk-—and the 
Rev. Dr Wood, of Boscawen, has for some yeurs 
supplied his family with silk fro' his own garden. 


The great use now made of silks, and the import 
ance of the article in a commercial point 


render the subject at least deserving of inquiry. 
The surprising costliness of silk, and the myste- 
ry of its production, rendered it one of the most 
admired of oriental luxuries. [ts cos 
that “ when the wife of Aurclian besought him to 
purchase her only one robe, of a purple colour,” 
he refused, because it would cost more than twice 
its weight in gold. For ages the secret was con- | 
fined to China and India, until two Persian monks, | 
travelling in those countries, acquired the myste- 
ry, and imparted it to the Emperor Justinian.— 
reat was his astonishment to learn that it was | 


produced by a species of worm, and that the monks | 
had purloined and brought off a quantity of eggs | 


in the hollow of a cane, by means of which they 

might be propagated in his dominions. The monks | 
were munificently rewarded—manufactories were 
established under their direction—and the luxuri- | 
ous Romans were no longer indebted to their ene- 
mies for their costly fabrics, with which it was 
their delight to clothe themselves. From Con- 


long, be as active in our own country, as 1m its na- 
tive regions in the remotest east.”—.V. H. Jour. 


NORTH CAROLINA. | 


The accounts of the rich mincral productions and | 


precious ores of this state have long occupied 
conspicuous places in the columns of newspapers. 
From the minera'cgical notices of the learne? | 
Professor Olmstead, we find that Manganese es \sis 
in large quantities of sufficient purity, to mal > it 
worthy of the market. This article is of tle va. » 
of $40 per ton, and is useful inthe arts for dis- 


charging colors in the process of bleaching, as a/ 
works, | 


material in forming cement for hydraulic 








the | 


jed to tne 
this is t! 
,inadvertenily to expose themselves to the uncivil 


Of Vi€W,\ greetings of the Commonwealth, it may not be 
| 


was so great, | 


aries of the 


more than two thousand square miles. 


‘dense blue mud. 


| appear to have proved as good as usual, and ac- | 
cording to the information of a gentleman who has | 
if an inch or two of the wool is not shorn from been travelling in several counties, if prices war-| 
I have formerly lost some of my | ranted, or necessity demanded it, from 15 to 20000 | 
best wethers for the want of this precaation.— barrels of surplus 


corn could be exported from 
idgecombe county alone. Old Corn was selling 


i for 90 cents a bushel. 


EPRED: A'TIONS ON ORC HARDS, &c. 
mo rizhts of the owners of fruit yards, orchards 


y by a system of petty depredations and | 


vexatious nature of the offences. As | 
1 season when temptation may lead some | 


useless to the careless to be informed, what is the | 


, punishment in modern times for the plucking for- | 
| bidden fruit, lest they 
officers of justice. 


fall into the hands of the | 


The Statute of 1818, Chapt. 3, enacts, that 


any person shall enter upon any grass land, orch- 

ard or garden, without permission from the owner, | 
| with intent to cut, destroy, t 
any gras 
_ tent to injure or defraud such owner, he shall for- | 
| feit and pay for every such offence a sum not less | 
than two or more 
Commonwealth, to be recovered on complaint be- 
fore any justice ofthe peace within the county, | Sea to Jerusalem, took Jericho in his way. 
and be liable in damages tothe party injured.— respect to the apple of Sodom, whose outward 


, hay, fruit, or vegetables, with the in- | 


than ten dollars to the use of| 


| If the person so offending shall take any vegeta- | 


The extreme points | the same wheat seed, 


A peculiar- | 
ity of its history is its ocevrrence in a bed of Iron. 
It has heretofore been found in quartz, among slate | 
especially under the latter purt, of from 3 to 6! rocks, scattered in fine sand, and accompanying a | 


The largest vein has yielded not | 


if | ‘a month. 


take, or carry away, | 


EXP > RIMEN NTS WITH. STE K P. 


December 7, 1787—Sowed fourtee 


n beds with 
as black with the smut as 


Vo. 


Smutty ears. 


1. Sown dry, nothing done to it, had 377 
2. Washed well in clean water, had 325 
3. do. in lime water, had - 43 
4, do. ima lye of wood ashes, had 31 
5. do. in arsenic and gait mixture, had 28 
less than $10,000. The occurrence of veins so| 6, Steeped in lime water 4 hours, had 12 
| near the surface is regarded as an auspicious cir-| 7. do. in lye 4 hours, had 3 
camstance, affording encouragement for the em-| 8. do. in arsenic four hours, had 1 
| ploy ment of industry in making extensive excava-| ‘. do. in lime water 12 hours, had 6 
tions and a capital proportioned to the productive | 10. do. in lye 12 hours, had 0 
| nature of the enterprise. [ Nat. gis. | dL. do. in arsenic 12 hours, had 4 
It appears from a North ¢ ‘arolina | paper, that the | 12. do. in lime water 24 hours, had 0 
alarm respecting Bread stuffs in N. Carolina had | 13. do. in lye 24 hours, had 0 
subsided. Notwithstanding the drought the crops | 14. do. in arsenic 24 hours, had 5 


Young’s Annals. 
‘MUSTA ARD—. Sinopis. $s.) 
Two species of the Mustard are objects of gar- 
den culture,—the Black, which is cultivated for 
the seed, and the White, which is a good substi- 


© | tute for Spinach, and which is sometimes used with 
| pepper grass, as an ingredient in sallads. 
| species grow well in a great diversity of soils and 
| with a small portion of labonr—but the richer the 


iso e greate , , , 
-ardens, are striztly guarded by the laws of| | soil, the greater the care, the more vigorous will 


this Commonwealth, and the violations of thei 


prop: 
injuriag, prohib ited by severe penalties proportion- | 


Both 


{be the plants. 
ir | 


If the seed of the first species be our object, we 
\should remember, that as the pods do not either 
‘form or ripen but i in succession, we must not de- 
lay our harvest until all have been matured—as in 
|this case, we should lose the seed soonest ripe, 
(which is always the best,) for the sake of preserv- 
ing that which is later and worse. The best rule 
| therefore is to pull up or cut off the crop, as soon 
jas the stems become yellow, and carry it into a 
| barn, where it may remain covered with straw for 
At the end of this time, it will be fit to 
thresh, and this will be done on cloths, and not 
with flails, which would bruise and break the seed, 
j but with bunches of rods. Passed two or three 
| times through a fanning mill, it will be fit for use, 
and the sooner it is used after cleaning, the bet- 
ter mustard it will make.—--M. Y. Board Agricult. 


THE PLAIN OF JERICHO. 
The traveller Brocchi, in going from the Dead 
With 


form and beautiful! appearance allures the eye, and 


| ble, fruit, or shrub cultivated for ornament or use,| deceives him who thinks to enjoy it, containing 


jhe shall be liable to pay a forfeiture not under five | within nothing but a light dusty substance, he be- 


_nor more than fifty dollars to the use of the C om- | 
|monwealth, and three times the value of the arti- 
‘ele 
stantinople, the silk worm spread upon the wings | 
of commerce over Europe; “and will probably ere | 


carried away. If the offender break, bruise, 
cut, mutilate, injure or destroy, any fruit trees, 
tree for ornament or shade, or shrub cultivated for 


;orniment or use, the penalty provided is not less 
\than ten, nor exceeding one hundred dollars, to be 
| recovered by indictment or information before the 


Court of Common Pleas. If any of these trespass- 
‘es should be committed in the night time n 
the Lord’s Day, double the above unaeen 
alties accrue. —I}, id. 


Coal is becoming more and more an important 
iiem inthe export and import trade of Philadel. 


hia. Large quantities of it have been brought 


'to that chy from the Lehigh and Schuylkill this 


season, and Ncw York and Bos- 


ton. 


shipped round to N 


lieves that Halbequist has erroneously taken it for 
the fruit of the Solanum Melongena, which our 
traveller found no where near Jericho, but only 
the Solanum Sanctum. He himself conceives the 
apple of Sodom to be nothing else than the blad- 
ter-formed gall-nut, which is raised by the stings 
of insects upon the Pistatia Terebinthus. He re- 
marked, that nowhere had Flora undergone rreat- 
er changes than in the Plain of Jericho. Uhe val- 
nable shrub which gave the balsam, had disappear- 
ed: of the celebrated rose of Jericho, no vestige 
is left: of the numberless palm-trees, on account 
of which Jericho was called the City of Palms, 
there remains only a single representative : in 
vain should one look.for that fig-tree of which St. 
Luke speaks. The whole broad plain is now a 
naked waste, which stretches from the 
mountain of Jydah to the banks of the Jordan 


desert 
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Krom the Hampshire Gazelle. 

COAL MINES. 
and Scotland contain the most exten- 
world; and by 


ineland 


sive coal mines that exist in the 


the aid of canals, inclined planes and railw nys, this , 


combustible is transported to all parts of Great 
Britain, and delivered to the cousumers at a 
price. The mines of New 
than 60,000 persons, and produce annually 3G mill- | 
ions of quintals. France contains many coal | 
mines, but the expense of transport to the places 
of consumption is so great, that the mines are not 
extensively worked. Only 9 millions of quintals 
are extracted from the mines 
not an eighth part of the quantity consumed yearly 
in England. The Netherlands are rich in coal; 
there are 350 mines in the vicinity of Mons, Char- | 
leroy and Liege, which occupy 20,000 workmen, 
and vield 12 millions of quintals. Germany 
rich in coal; there are however very 
tant mines, especially in Silesia. 
mia, Austria, Bavaria, Hanover and Hungary have | 
mines of coal, but they are not of much impor- , 
tance. In Sweden coal is found only in the pro- 
vince of Scania. Norway appears 


! » 
1OW 


Is not 


some impor- 


rT 


in Europe. Italy, Spain and Portugal have some 
coal mines, but they are neglected. 
are worked in China and Japan, and they are 
known to exist in Africa, Madacasear and 
Holland. Coal has been discovered in the Cordil- 
leras of America, in Hayti, Cepe Breton, Canada 
aud Louisiana, and is extremely abundant in Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia. —Tranelated from lhe Bul- 


letin des Seve ees. 
BRITISH HAST [INDIA COMPANY. 
A few months since, M. Moreau, the French, 


vice consul in London, published a sketch of the | 


past and present state of the British possessions in 
India. From a review of this work inthe « Bulle- 
tin des Sciences,” we derrve the following facts. 

The British Bast India Company was incorpo- 


rated in the reign of queen Elizabeth, in the year | 


1600. The charter has been many times renewed; 
the last time in 1813, for 25 years, ending in 1839. 
The charter of 1712 granted to the company the | 
monopoly of all the commerce of Britain with In- | 
dia und Chino, and this privilege was continued | 
until the renewal in 1843, when all British sub- 
jects were allowed to participate in the trade with | 
India: the company still retaining the whole of 
the China trade. The funds of the company in, 
1621 were divic led into 4000 shares of £100 each ; 
the number of shares has since been augmented 
to 60,000, They are now worth from 267 to 300 


pounds. For the last 50 years the annual divi- 
dends have varied from 8 to 12 percent. The 
number of stockholders in 1822 was 2002. The 


debts of the company in 1822 amounted to 180 
millions of dollars. The revenue in 1824 was 140 
millions of dollars, and the expenditures exceeded 
143 inillions. This excess was occasioned by the 
expenses of the war with Burmah. 

The East India Company had at first nothing 
but supercargoes to manage their affairs; after- 
wards they sent out factors and established facto- 
ries. ‘They had built a fort at Madras before 1653, 
and in 1670 king Charles Il. gave them Bombay, 


which he had received from Portugal as a part of 


the marriage portion of queen Catherine. In 1689 
‘they obtained permission to buy territories of the 


, princes 


Castle employ more | | 


annually, whieh is} 


1 
Saxony, Bohe- | 


to be deprived | 
of this mineral, and none has been found in Russia | 


Mines of coal , 


New | 


villaves on the 
of Calcutta. Other acquisitions 
but in 1745 they had 


founded the city 
subsequently made, 


were 
only 10 settlements in India. Since that time they 
have aequired many extensive provinces and king- 


doms—some by purchase, but more by conquest ; 

‘and this company of merchants have now more 
veople under their dominion than any sovereign 
on earth, except the emperor of China. Their sub- 
jects are estimate d at between 70 and 80 millions, 
‘and their tributaries and allies at upwards of 30 
‘millions. The army of the company in 1822 
‘amounted to 203,454 men, nine-tenths of whom 
were natives, and only one-tenth Europeans. 

The company ‘expott from India to Europe vast 
‘quantities ~ cotton, spices, indigo and sugar.; and 
| | from China 25 millions of pounds of tea per annum. 
T hey commenced the culture of Indigo in Bengal 

in 177%, and for the last 10 or 12 years, have ex- 
ported about 5 millions of pounds annually. The 
average price in Bengal is 6 shillings ($1,338) per 
pound. They first planted mulberry trees in 1780, 
pand in Pet exported 1,057,090 pounds of silk. 

| It is estimated that England has received from 
India, since the year 1600, in net profits, 150 mill- 
ions of pounds sterling. 

| The British have always been victorious in the 
east; every war has extended their possessions, 
and they are now the undisputed masters of India. 
Recently the king of Burmah has been terrified 
‘into submission, and alarge portion of his territo- 
ry has been added to the empire of the East India 
Company.—Hampshire Gazette. 


From the Buck's ‘County Patriot. 


RATTLESNAKES. 

lt appears that our most barren and roughest 
mountains afford a profitable article for exporta- 
tion, on which the sagacious English parliament 
have not laid any duty. It is Rattle Snakes! The 
facts are as follows. Some two years ago there 
‘came a young gentleman from England, on a spec- 
ulation, to procure a quantity of Sugar Maple 
logs, as the hardest wood. I have understood he 
wanted them to make rolling presses, for printing 
‘calicoes ; and with other articles he took home 7 
large Rattle Snakes.—He has returned for more 
\Sugar Maple logs; and says that on his seven 
Snakes he cleared 70 pounds sterling; that he de- 
| posited money in various places, to the amount of 
| several hundred dollars, for the people to pay cash 
\for all sound, merchantable Rattle Snakes accord- 

ing to the following prices :— 


Small Rattle Snakes 80,50 
Middle size do. 1,00 
Large size = do. 1,50 
Very large do. 2,00 


labours of the harvest field, and gone on the moun- 
tains with their baskets, boxes and devices, to try , 
for extra wages by catching Rattle Snakes. I am} 
told that at one place where money was deposit- 
ed, they have so many collected as would fill a| 
barrel. I have been well acquainted with Rattle 


Snakes and doctoring for the bite, for 40 years. 
Expecting that some of those snake traders may | 
pay dear for their temerity, it may not be improp- | 
er for me to publish the best mode of curing their 
bite, if it can be cured; and that wholly depends | 
on how and where they strike their fangs—if only 
in the flesh, it is readily cured, and the pain soon 





of India, and in 1690 they pure shased three | 
right bank of the Hoogly, and | 


This is the famous Indian cure. 
_ happens to strike into the sinews of the heel, o: 
any large vein, death hath ever 


_much depression. 


Iam informed that several people have left the, 


relieved, by the patient drinking plentifully o: 
Seneca snake root botled in milk, bathing the wound 
with the same, and binding the root onthe wound 
But if the snake 
been the conse 
auence before any remedy can be applied. 

If such a large Rattle Snake trade is profitable, 
it is equally dangerous ; as there is no certainty o1 
calculation to be made cn accidents that may hap- 
pen. ‘To horses the bite of a Rattle Snake is a 
certain death ; and I never oes cure them, nor 
knew one to survive that was bitten. Three year 
ago, this summer, I was on wt road between Bet! 
any and Milford, where a young man had a very 
large one in an open barrel, as a show. I told 
him to cut his head off—he said no: that he had 
drawn its teeth, and dare put his hand to it. He 
did so—it struck him very hard on the back of 
the wrist. I examined the spot, but could not cis 
eover the skin to be broken-—he must have driven 
the poison through the pores, for it swelled very 
fast. I have been informe) that he went next day 
to a doctor, then toa hospital, where his arm was 
twice amputated, yet he died. So much for play- 

Snakes. 


ing with Rattle Sn 
SAMUEL PRESTON 


HOME INDUSTRY. 

The advancement of this country in manufac- 
turing industry is perhaps unexawpled in history. 
In the year 1805 the total consumption of cotton 
by the manufactories of the United States was a 
little more than 1000 bales. Now Rhode Island 
uses 30,000. In 1815, our woollen factories could 
not furnish the army with 6000 blankets. Durir 
the last war, capital was taken from commerce and 
invested in manufactures. This was the first im 
pulse. In IS16 a report made to Congress shewed 
that forty millions of dollars capital were invested 
in cotton manufactories, and twelve millions in 
woollen. In that year we manufactured 90,000 
bales of cotton. In 1816 it was estimated that the 
whole amount of goods manufactured in the U. S.. 
was equal to fifty or sixty millions of dollars. |: 
is now believed that we manufacture, of all kinds, 
to the amount of 250 millions in a year, about 25 
millions of which are exported, and the rest con- 
sumed in the country. The internal or domestic 
trade of every country is perhaps more permanem 
and useful than the foreign. It is not subject to 
the fluctuations of the commercial world, which 
frequently break out and spread desolation around. 
The English journalists have been consoling them- 
selves that our industry was as frustrated as theirs. 
The facts which we have stated do not indicate 
[Snowden’s Adv.] 








AGRICULTURAL PROSPECTS. 

The harvest, particularly in the interior of our 
| State, has never been more abundant. This in- 
‘formation we learn from a gentleman who has 
| been some time in that section. The evidence of 


| this i is quite conclusive; it may not be improper 


| however, to detail a single fact, that while pass- 
ing the Ferry, near Anson, he asked the ferryman, 


it respectable man, whose name is Weston, how 
his crop was the 


present year; He replied, that it 
was quite as el as usual; that he had finished 
securing the grain part of it that day; and that 
he had ascertained he should have twelve hundred 
bushels of Rye, eight hundred bushels of wheat. 
and judged he should have more than one hundred 
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bushels of Corn, as it was out of the way fro.n in 


jury by the frost ; 


he has also cnt hay sufficient | 














PuKESHING MACHINE. 


On Saturday last we went to see Mr Shaw’s 


for a large stock of cattle, kept on the farm.— | threshing Machine in operation, It was a misty 


Young men, whe are about commencing their | 


| day, every thing damp, but the machine threshe val 


business, as farmers, will, no doubt do well to visit | the grain very effectuall at the rate of more than 
| g ) y 


the interior ot the State. 
sured of—they 


{Maine Inquirer. } 


The Hallowell Advocate says “The crops of 


crain have been very good the past season; and 
present appearances indicate that we shall have | 
an early and abundant harvest of corn, potatoes 
and garden vegetables.” 





SOLILOQUY ON BATHING. 

Soliloquising in a refreshing tepid bath of pure | 
and wholesome water, I came to the sage conclu- | 
sion that all sorts and sizes of people ought to’ 
bathe in the warm season twice a week at least, 
if not three times. Young women ought to bathe | 
io preserve their beauty 5 ; married wemeu to pre-| 
serve thie affection of their husbands ; for Love, at 
the least disgust, flies off Jike a bird frightened by 
a fowler; and when once he takes wing, he goes | 
toreturn no more. Young bachelors ought to} 
bathe to preserve their vigour; and m: ried men 
not only for the same reason, but that their wives 
may enjoy the pleasure which all those did nie! 
approached the person of Alexander. Old men and | 
inatrons ought to bathe, to ney! alive the linger- 
ing sparks of animation, to give elasticity to their | | 
stiffened limbs, and enable. them to walk with 
gracefulness at least, if not agility ; for I know of | 
nothing, wisdom and virtue excepted, which adds | 
| milder or more interesting charm to the venera- | 
ble aspect and impressive dignity of age, than an} 
easy and graceful walk. ‘To my brother mechan- | 
ics of all descriptions, and to all indeed who et rn | 
their bread by the sweat of the brow, there is noth- | | 
ing more delightful, or more costntia’ to their 
W elfare, than frequent bathing, that their skins | 
may be kept clear of that perspirable matter which | 


} 
} 
i 
{ 


their labour increases, and which if not cleansed | 


‘rom the surface ao timely ablutions, induces fev- 

‘rs and other fatal diseases. Three or four shil- 
liebe may save many more dollars, and length of! 
life in the bargain! Who would hesitate, that | 


+) » sale . > } » 
did not loy ness better than health, and dirt} ; 
ove sicknes : ‘ jexeruciating disease, any thing which may ap- 


more than cleanliness! The great and good auth- 

or of Christianity sent lepers ¢ and the sick and in-| 
firm of all descriptions, to the health-inspiring 
pool of Bethesda ; whereof the angel who stirred 
the waters, was the emblem of temporal as_ well 
as eternal life: and how often did he himself bathe 
and anoint with aromatics that preserve the clean- 
liness and purity of the body. 
that cleanliness is a part of the divine morality? 
And can any thing stronger be said in its favour ? 

Go, then, and bathe all ye that would be neither) 
sick nor sorrowful; for bathing clears the mind as | 


well asthe body ; and to hard students in particu- | 


lar, it will answer the sume purpose as exercise, | 


prove the most agreeable relaxation and enable | 


them to return to their books, and grasp with her- | 
vigour of intellect the knotty points of 
Law, the profound axioms of Theology ; and to 
solve with alacrity the most difficult problem i 
Mathematics. 


culean 





The quantity of Porter brew ed i in London, by 11 
houses, for the three years ending 5th July, was 
as follows :—1824, 1,526,965 barrels ; 1825, 
1,535,507 do. ; 1826, 1,505,630 do. 


This they may be as-/a sheaf in a minute. 
will find better roads, and better | 
farms, than can be found on the sea-board. ,a large quantity is to be threshed. 


Is it not clear, meni 


There is a waste of labour, 
however, in turning it by manual strength, where 
A horse can 
/easily be made to turn it, and with such a power 
applied to a larger machine, we doubt not but 50 
or 60 bushels a day can be threshed without diffi- 
culty. The machine is simple; it can be made by 
“any carpenter, with the aid of a little iron work. 

National Journal. 


INDIANA. 

Thirteen hundred woodpeckers were killed « 
‘short time since, in the vicinity of Connersville “ 
a party of twelve. The practice of destroying 
| birds until the species becoine extinct is extreme- 
ily hazardous ; the experiment has been made in 
different sections of the country, and almost inva- 





‘riably some destructive insect has multiplied to 


such an extent as to do tenfold more injury to the 
crops than the birds are capable of doing. Even 
the woodpeckers, in some parts of the country, 
may be a proteehan to the farmer.—J)bid. 


“DUR ABLE INK. 

Mr Brande gives the following as the best pro- 
portion of ingredients for durable ink: 8 oz. of 
galls, 4 oz. of logwood, boiled in 12 pints of water, 
till reduced to six by boiling ; 
jevlphate of copper (blue vitriol) 1 oz of sugar, and 
t oz. of cloves. The best writing is liable to lose 
its color by long exposure to the air, or by the ac- 
tion of the aci: is or acid v epost, on which account 
Mr Brande oe that ink to be used in lab- 
oratories, for labels, in certain manufactories 
where it is used, should have a stick of Indian ink 
dissolved in each pint. 


INVISIBL E-VIS SIBL E INK. 
Mix alum with lemon juice. The letters written 
i this ink will be invisible until dipt in water. 


THE RHEUMATISM. 
In our climate, where, from the frequent chan- 
iges of weather, all are more or less subject to this 





| 


proximate to acure, should be esteemed highly, 
and hence it becomes the duty of those who may 
be in possession of a cure to communicate it. With 
in view to alleviate those who may be suffering under 
|its afflictions, we make known the following sim- 
'ple receipt, which was communicated tous by a 
‘gentleman who had been relieved by it, and who 
i had recommended it to a friend who had been con- 
» | fined for two years, and who was so far relieved 
'in about a week, as to be able to walk, and upon 
| whom it acted as a charm. 

The receipt is simply this: let the perts affec- 
ted, be rubbed with a flesh brush, dipped in Palm 
| Oil, before a fire, night and morning—low living 
cathartics are recommended as ser- 


» 


{ Bal. Chronicle. | ‘ 


| Another Remedy.—The foliowing simple remedy 
n | for this excruciating diserder was communicated 
| some time ago, by a friend, who stated that he 
{had frequently known it productive of the most 


| 


‘and gentle 


| viceable also. 


salutary effects :—Take ripe cucumbers, cut them | 
let the 
cavity then be filled with common fine salt, and: 


linto halves and remove all the seeds: 


the two parts be bouyd together. When thus 


day, with this 


1 ed to the several Governors 


then add 4 oz. of} 


|tions are 
/transmit them to as many of the enlightened and 











| prepared, cucuinbers 


into a 


put the EP tears iron 


vessel, without any water ; cover the vessel, and 
place it over a slow fire. In an hour or two the 
salt and cucumbers, except the rind, will be 


converted into a clear lymph, which, when cool. 
should be bottled for use. 

Bathe the parts affected, two or three times a 
water, at the time rubbine 
them well cither with the hand, oc a piece of flan 
nel. At this season of the year, the means of tes 
ting this remedy are in the power of almost every 
one: we therefore make no other comment, than 
that those who would know more about it may try 
the experiment. [Mass. Yeoman. | 


siaime 


The followin ing c ircalar Le iter, recently address 
of States and Territo 
Treasury, and the 
il, now made 


ries, by the Secretary of the 


Queries which accompanied are 


‘ public, in the hope that the latter, by being thus 
‘more widely diffused, may attract the notice of in- 


dividuals whom they might not otherwise reach, 


‘and who, possessing the ability and disposition to 


supply, if not all, a portion of the information de- 
sired, may, by so doing, further subserve the pur- 
poses of the Resolution of the House of Represen 
tatives, on which the queries are-founded. 
Circular to the severat Governors of States and 
‘errttories. 
Treasury Deparrment, 4 
July 2th, 1826. § 
Str—A resolution was passed by the House of 
Representatives at. the last session of Congress, 
which directs, amongst other things, that the Sec 


‘retary of the Treasury shall cause to be prepared 


a “well digested manual, containing the best 
practical information that can be collected on the 
growth and manufacture of Silk, adapted to the 
different parts ef the Union,” a copy of which re 
solution | beg leave herewith to enclose, that its 
entire object may be the more distinctly seen. 

In determining upon the means by which the in 
formation aimed at in the clause of the resolutior 
above recited may be obtained, none have occur 
red so likely to be effectual, as to address a com 


‘munication to the Governors of the different States 


instrumen 


the 


and Territories, asking their friendly 
tality and assistance. I have, accordingly, 
honour to address myself to your Excellency, aud 
to enclose a series of questions that have been 
drawn up at this Department under the branch ot! 
the resolution mentioned. In taking this step, i! 
is neither my expectation nor wish to devolve up 
on your Excellency any personal trouble, but » 
hope is entertained that you may be able to con 
mand the means of giving to the questions a di 
rection by which the information they seek may, 
in some instances, and to some extent, if not en 
tirely, be obtained; and when contributions are 
thus obtained from all parts of the Union, it is 
confidently anticipated that the aggregate of in 
formation will be neither smal! in amount nor in 
considerable in value. Several copies of the ques 
enclosed, that you may be enabled to 


patriotic citizens of- , whose practical pur 


suits, or the course of whose investigations, may 
have created ability to answer them, as cireum 
stances may allow ; and although the fullest an 


be practicable would always be 
no individual will ab 
could 


swers that may 
desirable, it is hoped ‘that 
stain from answering, becanse his answers 
not be full, or mect all the questions prepounded. 
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The only apology I have to offer for asking the | berry, for the purpose of feeding the Worm, in ing, furniture, or any other purpose? If within 
good offices of your Excellency upon this occasion | the form of a bush or shrub | your power and convenience to add a sketch or 
is, that it is one of public concern, and that what- | G. What quantity of raw Silk ought to be pro- , drawing of any or all of the above machinery, it 
ever light and information may be shed upon the | duced from an acre of full-grown Mulberry trees, | would be acceptable. 
subject of the resolution of the House, by the! planted and reared in the best manner? How 15. Describe the difference in the quality of the 
course of inquiry adopted, will, in the end, be | many Silk-worms are required to produce a pound silk produced from all the different varieties of the 
made known to our common country, for the com- | of raw Silk ? What quantity of raw Silk can be) silk-worm, and annex, if in your power, a drawing 
mon benefit. | produced from an acre of Mulberry trees by other ,(coloured) of all the varieties of this insect in its 

Permit me, in conclusion, to add, that whatever, modes of cultivation than the full grown tree ? {moth and other states. Is the insect brought from 
returns I may be favoured with to this letter, will; 7. Be pleased to state, as much in detail as may abroad supposed to degenerate in the United States, 
be in season if they reach the Department by the | be in your power, the methods of treating the Silk- and if so, to what causes is it imputed, how are 
first of December, a limit of time the furthest that | worm, with a view to raising the best Silk, and in they best to be obviated? What are the proper 
can be given, but which is rather fixed upon, as it the greatest quantity; embracing, particularly, rules to be observed in the choice of eggs, in the 
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may increase the opportunities of making the re-| the habits of the insect, as to appetite, cleanliness, choice of cocoons for seed, and in the choice of 


turns acceptable. 


pect, your obdt. servant, 


| position, or accommodations, whilst the cocoon‘is the insect for laying eggs ? 
[have the honour to remain, with great res-, forming; the species of twig or branch on which 
‘itis best that it should be spun; temperature, and tofore in 


16. If silk has been raised at any periods here- 
but not at present, what are sup- 


RICHARD RUSH. | degree of light most favourable to the insect, and posed to be the causes that have led to its discon- 


Governor of: 


QUERIES. 
The House of Representatives having, at the | 
last Session of Congress, passed a Resolution that | 
“the Secretary of the Treasury cause to be pre- 
“pared a well digested Manual, containing the 
‘best practical information that can be collected, 
“on the growth and manufacture of Silk, adapted 
“to the different parts of the Union, containing! 
“such facts and observations in regard to the} 
“ growth and manufacture of silk in other coun- | 
* tries, as may be useful, and that the same be | 
“laid before Congress at the commencement of | 
“the next Session ;” the follawing Queries have 
been prepared, with a view to aid in obtaining, in 
part, the means of complying with the resolution. 
Answers to all, or any of them, are respectfully 
invited from such enlightened and patriotic citi- 
zens as may have it in their power to furnislt them. 
The answers to be transmitted to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, on or before the first of Decem- 
ber. 
1. What efforts have been made in the State of 
, if any, and at what periods of time, 
to raise silk ? 
2. Whence was the silk worm obtained ? Is this 
insect a native of: , and if so, in what res- 
pects does it differ, if in any, from the oriental or 


His Excellency 








foreign silk worm ?—Are there any varieties of 


this insect known in 
whatever kinds there may be ? 


3. Does the Mulberry flourish in in its 


different varicties; what soil suits it best; is the | 
If not, has | 
it been found to thrive as well in the United States | 


White Mulberry an indigenous tree ? 


asthe Red and Black Mulberry? Which of the 
latter is indigenous, or are both ? 
4. Does the Silk worm feed as well upon the 


Red and Black Mulberry as upon the White ? Is | 


there any other leaf or plant known in this country 


pon which it does feed; and, above all, will it, 


vield Silk of equal quality when fed upon any 
other leaf or food, as upon that of the White Mul- 
berry. 

5. Be pleased to state the best methods of rais- 
ing and multiplying the several species of the 
Mulberry tree ; how it is propagated ; how old it 
should be before transplanting, what particular 
modes of treating it are required ; the age at which 
it should begin to furnish food for the worm: 
whence trees or cuttings can be obtained for trans- 
plantation; the price per hundred; how many 
trees should be planted on an acre ; and would it, 
er would it not, be profitable to cultivate the Mul- 


— Please to describe | 


cocoon ; also, a description of the process of form- 
ing the Silk by the insect until the cocoon is com- 


employed in the culture of Silk ? 
What difference, if any, exists between the 
Chinese and Italian or Spanish Worm; which 


country is reputed to produce the best insect, and | 


what particular part of the country ? 
9. Does the climate of admit of raising 
Silk with full advantage inthe open air, or is it 


the latter, what size and form of building or apart- 
ment is best fitted to its operations ? If the Silk 


what kind, required, as well from the rays of the 
sun as from wet, and to protect the insects from 


| birds and other animals that prey upon them ? 


10. Is there reasons to suppose that, in some 
parts: of the United States, the climate may adit 
of more than one crop of Silk being raised froim 
the Silk-worm, in the course of the year, as in 
Asia ? How will this inquiry apply to ? 

11. Have lightning and thunder been found to 
affect the Silk-worm in our climate, and how far 
if at all ? Has any insect of our climate, or animal 
of any kind, been found to prey upon or injure it, 








‘beyond those that are known to do so in other 
| climates ? 

12. What is the greatest quantity of Silk that 
has been raised in the State of- —in any one 
year; into what articles or forms has it been 
manufactured—and have the manufactured arti- 
‘cles been consumed at home or sent abroad—and 
_where ;—where has the raw silk been sent when 
not wrought into manufactures ? 

13. What prices have the raw or manufactured 
‘silks commanded in the market of the U. States, 


| 





,as compared with similar articles imported from 
| Europe, China, or the East Indies? What pro- 
| cress has been made in the drawing, spinning, and 
‘twisting of sewing silk inany part of ? Have 
| its strength and evenness been equal to the French, 
' English, or Italian sewing silk ? How have we 
; succeeded in the colouring or dy sg? All infor- 
mation on this head will be accept»! !e 
14. Will you be pleased to des: 
much particularity as may be, the machinery most 
approved for winding off the Silk from the co- 





coon ;—for forming it into organ’ine or thrown 
silk ; and for manufacturing silk into all its differ- 
ent forms, (including velvets,) whether for cloth- 





‘all other circumstances which may affect its health  tinuance ? 
and strength, and its oapacity to yield a perfect | 


17. Please to state any other facts or circum- 
stances that may bear upon the objects or spirit of 
the resolution above referred to of the House of 


| pleted ; the best mode of treating the cocoon, and _ Representatives of the United States, though not 

‘of obtaining the Silk ; and how far the labor of specially comprehended under any of the forego- 

| females, children and old men, may be usefully ing inquiries, 
| 


RICHARD RUSH. 
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LEAVES OF TREES FOR FODDER. 


Evelyn, in his Sylva, says the Rorman husband- 


| 
{ 


best that the insects should always be housed ? if men fed their cattle with the leaves of trees, but 


the preference was given to those of the elm. The 
‘husbandman, who lives in the neighbourhood of 


be raised in the open air, is any shelter, and of extensive woods, would do well to atiend to this 


branch of rural economy. When hay is dear, dried 
leaves (of all kinds) are highly valuable. Columel- 
‘la considers twenty pecks of dried leaves equal to 
| thirty pounds of hay. 


PROPAGATING FOREST TREES. 


Sowing acorns, beach-mast, ash-keys. &c. in the 
autumn, when those seeds fall spontaneously from 
the trees, appears by much the most natural meth- 
od ; but the destruction made by the 4ield-mouse 
upon those seeds, both at the time of sowing and 
during the winter, has induced many gentlemen 
to prefer spring sowing to the autumnal one.— 

; When spring sowing is determined on, the acorns 
and other seeds must be carefully preserved during 
the winter ; and, in forming the magazines, care 
must be taken to keep the different sorts apart 
|from each other.— Evelyn. 
PLOUGHING. 
| Tt is best that most tillage land should be plough- 
ed in autumn. Fall ploughing saves time and la- 
-bour in the spring ; a season of the year when 
cattle are commonly weak, and the hurry of busi- 
ness presses on the farmer. But a soil which is 
sandy and light should not be disturbed by fall 
‘ploughing, but le to settle down and consolidate 
through the winter. 
| PRESERVATION OF MEAT. 

Meat may be preserved fresh many months by 
keeping it immersed in molasses. A joint of meat 


‘ve, with as OF any provision suspended ina flannel bag will 


keep sweet much longer than bv most of the modes 
commonly practised. The cooler and dryer the 
meat is when the flannel is put round it the better, 
and the flannel should be perfectly clean. Fresh 
meat put in a close vessel containing vinegar, wi!! 
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be preserved a considerable time. ‘Tainted meat | 
may be rendered good by pickling it in pearl-ash | 
water some time. Before it is cooked, however, it 
should be dipped in vinegar a short time and then 
salted in brine. 

GRAFTING PEACH 





TREES. 

It has been recommended to graft cions on wild 
cherry stocks, as worms, it is said, never disturb 
the wild cherry. We cannot say whether the peach 
graft will flourish on the cherry stock, but think 
the subject worth attention, and wish experiments 
might be made to test the utility of the suggestion. 





To our Parrons.—For the accommodation of 
our subscribers, many of whom, we presume, have no 
objection to saving 5O cents by paying in advance 


for the Sth volume of the New England Farmer, we 


send bills in this week’s paper, to remind them of 
what may be done by a very trifle of ready money. If 
“a penny saved is two pence earned,” it follows that 
saving 5U cents is equal to earning a dollar. Lest 
any individual should accuse us of want of polite- 
ness, we shall make our tnviiations to take advantage 
of the saving clause in our printer’s proposals as 
general as possible. 

be serious, we trust that every subscriber who 
wishes to confer upon us @ REAL PATRONAGE, will 
ake into consideration the justice of remitting the 
amount of his subseripiion, upon the receipt of his 
bill. Where no private opportunity to send itis likely 
to oceur soon, it may be forwarded by mail. To avoid 
the inconvenience of sending 50 cents in a letter, « 
three dollar bill can be enclosed, the balance of which 
will be passed to the neat year "8 subscription. 


SUMMARY. 

London papers to the Sth of August have been 
received in this city, by the way of New York, 
but contain little matter of interest. The new 
Portuguese Constitution, which is said to be sim- 
ilar to those of France, Holland and Bavaria is 
more satisfactory than it was at first. The Cortes 
under this constitution is soon to be convoked.— 
The new chamber of J'eers is to consist of ninety- 
one members. 

There is a prospect of a fine harvest in England, 
and the distresses of the poor in the marmuractur- 
ing districts have undergone some mitigation. A 
deputation from distressed workmen, solicited the 
king to recommend the repeal of the laws which 
vllow the use of machinery in various manufac- 
The answer gave no encouragement to the 
views of the petitioners. It acknowledged that 
the pressure was great, but temporary, and the 
belief expressed that the evil would cure itself. 

It is stated that money cannot be employed in 
England at a higher rate of interest than two per 
cent. 





tures. 





RICE CROPS. 

The Rice harvest on the river and neighbor- | 
hood, has been progressing about a week past ;| 
and we understand, that the prospects of our plan- | 
ters is excellent, as their crops bid fair to be abun- 
dant, and will probably exceed that of last year! 
considerably. The Jate rains have retarded the 
harvest, but little or no injury will be sustained in 
consequence. {Savanah Georgian. } 


Died, in Londonderry, N. it. on 16 inst. Gen. | 
Evias Haskxer Dersy, aged 60. He was a na-!} 
tive of Salem, in this state, and was extensively 
known and esteemed for his fonorable principles, 
his generous feelings and private virtues. 


| Ca ttle Show.—The Cc atte 


j 
{ 





Match at Danvers, by the Essex Agricultural So- 
ciety, takes place on the 12th October. 


Something Curious.—We have now before us 


‘six elap-board nails, and a common brass pin, 


which were taken from the paunc h of 
slaughtered a few months since in East Sudbury, | 
by Mr William Hurd ; the nails are perfect and | 
uncommonly sharp,and were found sticking through 
the comb of the paunch, so called. 


beef. {Concord Paper. ] 
About 500 wt. of fresh salmon, caught in Lake | 
Ontario, and packed in ice, were brought down | 


the canal and sold in New York last week at 31 
cents a pound to the first purchaser. 


by the v 


induced payments by transfers, or by writing off) 











Show ates Meashing 


an Ox, | 


The Ox never | 


appeared otherwise than well, and made excellent 000 Ibs Sal Aeratus 


| 500 Ibs Super. Carb. Soda 





2 Tose a do. mary in 25 ” Spirits Turpentine 
Oil 2 » Copal Varnish 
10 Casks French Yellow 5 Tons Logwood 


| e000 Ibs. natgalls 3% 
| 10 Bbls Alum 
aon ” Blue Vitriol 
{ ALSO 5 Bbls Refin’d Borax 
“i Carboys Oil of Vitriol 20 ” ground Nicar- 
| 10 bbls. Juniper Bervies. ! agua Ist quality 
Also of their own manufacture and warranted of the 
| first quality, 
2500 Ibs French Green 
4 Bbls Japan 


Redwood 

25 Bbls Camwood 
10 Cases Crude Borax 
25 Bbls Rosin 





1200 Bottles Superior 
Lemon Syrup 
50 Groce Soda and Ro 
chelle Powders. 
Ink Powder and Liquid Ink of a very superior qual- 
| ity for sale in large and small quantities on very’ fa- 
vourable terms, the money will be cheerfully refunded 
jif it does not give the purchaser, after a trial, perfect 
satisfaction. *chco!s and Academies supplied at a 


| lower rate than can be had in this country. 


The first Bank.—In 1172 the ideas suggested | 


N. B. Country Merchants, Physicians, and others 


‘ast increase of the Venetian Commerce, | are respectfully invited to call, as they will find it to 


their advantage to purchase at this establishment. 

















the sum to be paid from the account of the payer | bt. Sept. 22. 
rl ive ot sella Dt ae il . re. | Waa cae mega ape : omy Wraesipas 
- the — alee without the trouble and sal, “rCASH will he paid at this efice. for the follow 
nience of weighing out gold and silver. Persons | ling ap dor a8 of the New England Farmer, 40, 43, 44, 
thus interested in mutual exchanges, obtained a ' 48, vol. iv. 
charter of incorporation for the management of} ca — 
their joint concerns and thus produced the bank of PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODU CE. 
Venice, the first bank ever established in the world. C aiciiine sabia’ 
It was conducted with such discretion and advant- oe ARTRREOE GUOTY “ERGRRERY SVORNNG. 
age, that it maintained its credit unimpeached, FROM | TO 
through centuries of revolution, furnishing the \ | D. ¢ 
- + ege.e ~ Ip . i -~- 
most beneficial facilities to commerce. This ex- rt mee 2 ad [bbl ; 4 4 
> A: Py st so - - - ton. & vl 82 & 
ample was soon followed, and banks were estab- . ee og | - 95 on | 7 = 
lished in process or time, in all the trading cities} BANS, white, - - - - - bus h} 2 06/°2 50 
of the Meditierranean. BEEP, mess, 200 lbs. new, - ‘bbl. 10 OO 10 25 
an 2 ore — . iota cargo, Nol, new, - - | 8 25) 8 50 
e “ y 9 “a > € 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, BOUT _ No 2, ae 6 Ww) 6 37 
Shrub BUTTER, inspect. No. 1. new, | Ib. Ii} 20 
Shrubs, §e. | CHEESE, new milk, hm, 9) 2 
STEPHEN F. MILLS & Co. skimmed milk, - - | .| 5 
(late Prince & Mills) proprietors} FLAX — - os + Swf 9 10 
of the extensive Nursery at Flush- | PLAX SRE D = = © © = «© tbush! 95; 1 00 
ing, Long Island,near New York | FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St |bbl.| 4 75) 5 00 
Fates offer their very choice and select | ” Ge nesee, a> (e047 4 75) 5 OO 
collection of Fruit Trees of all the various kinds to which | Rye, best, iS Mel | 325 3 50 
they not only give their personal attention, but which GRAIN, Rye - .- - - = jbush 7A, 75 
have the still greater advantage of being ingrafted from Corn - - - + - 83) 86 
bearing Trees whose accuracy has been tested, they | Barley - ee eT 73 76 
therefore solicit with the fullest confidence the patron- Oats - - Sahel 5d 60 
age of the public. | HOGS’ LARD, Ist sort, » new, - | lb. 10, il 
The Trees, Shrubs, &c. are in the most thrifty and | ifOPS, No 1, Inspe ction - - | 
healthy state, the correctness of every sale by themis,; LIMP, - - - - - | ask} 90) 1 (00 
guaranteed, and the same attention observed in the se-| OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northern gal. 75 80 
lection as if the purchasers were present. 'PLAISTER PARIS retails at ton.| 2 50: 2 75 
Orders will receive faithful and promp! attention, PORK, Bone Middlings, new, bbl. | 14 25) 14 75 
and catalogues furnished on application to HENRY L. navy, mess, do. | 11 25 11 50 
BILLINGS, agent for the proprietors, No. 8 India | Cargo, No 1, do. - - | 10 8&7 11°75 
wharf, epdt. , Sept. 22. SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - - ibush!' 267 3S OU 
ae ees ene Chae car 3 0 r 
al § - | 3 
aukeies A Me dical chool in Boston. | WOOL, Merino, full blood,wash | v9 50 
THR LECTURES at the Massachusetts Medical | in do unwashed! 25 33 
College, in Boston, will commence on the third Wednes- | do 3-4 washed) 30 35 
| day in November. : | do 1-2 do <5 30 
Anat. and Surg. by Dr WARREN, | Native che he 20 25 
Chemistry, by Dr GoRHAM,. Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort 40 45 
Midwitt ry and Med. Jurisprud. by Dr CuANnnine, de Spinning, Ist sort! 35 38 
. , | 5 
Materia Medica, by Dr Bigetow. | ao 
The 4 i ; si ir J 5 = 
Theory and Practic of Physic, by Dr Jackson. | PROVISION MARKET. , 
The advantages for attending Hospital practice at BEEF. | lee ee 10 12 
} this Institution, are considered equal to those afforded PORK fr 2 a sa mes J ra 7 8 
in any city of the United States, 6t. ept. 22. _ resn, OCH pieces, oe : : 
eee Bans 7 ere | ‘ whole hogs, - - - 5 6 
Medicine, Paints, and ‘Dye "Stuffs. oon? < ee * } 6 10 
GREGG & HOLLIS, No. 30 Union Street, have just | es pipe a er Rar: « | 0 15 
received a large and extensive assortment of Medicine, A i as eo , - ~ 
Paints, and Dye stuffs, which they offer for sale at very | |BUTTER, keg & tub, 2 714 18 20 
i} » whict th t 7 — lump, best. - 6 © 22 aD 
ow prices, among whicn are e 10 owing : “WIE | ; 14 
2 Cases Turkey Opium 2 Cases Aloes EGG: eek ae * i a Mera * e 
2 Bhis Camphor 3” Smyrna Saffron MEAL, Rye, ses = + - m * ”) 1 00 
~ Rales f S * Corde Indian, dow.- . - = 9; «1 06 
5 Bales fresh Senna 1 Cardamon Seeds POTATOFS ’ | 29 
‘asks White Lead 20 Bbis Linseed Oil ii Se a — : 
—— P ' ‘CIDER, liquor, (new) - - - |bbl.d 2 a0! 175 
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DMIISCIULLANZIES. Extraordinary Will made by a Miser in Ireland. | 
—" ‘ === | —'Phe words are :—*“ 1 give and bequeath to my) 
Taxes to Support Drunkards.—A writer in the sister-in-law, Sarah Dennis, four oil worsted 
Boston Literary Gazeite states that there are not stockings; which she will find underneath my 
less than seven thousand paupers in Massachusetts, bed ; to my nephew, Charles Macartney, two oth- 
supported at an expense to the state of $360,000 an- 4, pair of stockings lying in the box where I keep. 
nually, and that at least one half of these were re- my linen ; to eae. Johnsen, of his Majesty’s 5th | 
duced to want by intemperate crinking. We may regiment on foot, my old pair of white cotton 
safely say then that the people of Massachusetts stockings, and my old scarlet great coat; and to 
are taxed $120,000 every year because they have panna Bourle, my housekeeper, in return for her 
not courage enough to make or execute efficient ino and faithful services, my cracked earthern | 
laws for the suppression of intemperance ; and if pitcher.” Hannah in anger, told the legatees that. 
the rest of the country suffers in the same propor- <6 resigned to them her valuable share of the | 
tion, the nation is taxed nearly four millions of property and then retired. In equal rage, Charles | 
dollng manually oe res gresher than the annual kicked down the pitcher, and as it broke, a multi- | 
incom@ef all the public benevolent institutions in tage of guineas burst out, and rolled along the 
America; ® sum sufficient in eight years, to trans- floor. his fortunate discovery induced those 


pant te gi or dae ou ae te perp 9 oe present to examine the stockings ; which to their 
ea: a sum which cannot be raised by a direct tax’ great joy were crammed with money ! 


upon the citizens of this country for any other, 
purpose without a rebellion ! | ‘Two dandies who were journeying on the Ridge | 
And has it come to this ? Will our sober citi- | Road in a gig on Saturday last, met with an ad- 
zens consent without a murmur, and without one | yenture which a spectator has made a special re- 
serious effort to have it otherwise, to pay Four quest to have recorded. ; 
Millions of Dollars annually for the support of; At the road side a waggoner stopped to grease | 
dronkards ? Why not tax whiskey till it produces the wheels of his heavily loaded team. Just at. 
a revenue sufficient to maintain the victims that it that moment, when there was not room for a third 
poisoned ? Why not punish drunkenness with fine carriage, the dandies dashed on in their gig.— 
and imprisonment? or, at least, why not rigidly They did not kill the waggoner, though they en- , 
execute the good and wholesome laws that have | dangered his life; neither did they lame any of! 
already been made for its suppression ? The only ‘his horses, though they nearly overturned one of 
answer to these questions is, It would be unpopu- the team. But the waggoner, instead of being 
lar. The legislator who should make such laws, | thankful for escaping with his life and limb, re- | 
and the magistrate who should enforce them would | sented the supposed affront, and forthwith saluted | 
be driven from office. Alas! it is too true. It is ‘the dandies with his pot and the whole of its con- | 
too true that a majority of those who attend the ‘tents, a mixture of grease and tar. Two new | 
polls of our elections, are either intemperate them- ‘coats were spoiled, and the gig was so besprinkled | 
selves or derive a profit from the intemperance of | and bespattered, that the young men deemed it 
others. But is there no remedy for this evil >— | advisable to return to the city by a bye road. | 
Yes. Let our sober citizens do their duty. Let | The young men, who were of a respectable ap- 
them attend to the polls and agree together that pearance, were not to be pitied by the spectators, | 
they will send no men to the legislature, and ap- ‘they had been so evidently in the wrong. | 
point no men magistrates, who will not pledge | Philadelphia pa. | 
themselves to make and execute all necessary 
laws for the suppression of intemperance. Let 
sober men speak, and speak loud and speak at the | 
polls on this subject. If they will, their voice will | ‘ ‘ 9 
be heard, and will be regarded. If they will not, whole expense not exceeding thirty dollars. Water 
they must continue to pay Four millions annually, 0 horse power can be applied, and a man and a 
in the shape of a poor tax, for the support of horse may thresh from 80 to 160 bushels per day. 
drunkards.—N. Y. Observer. The patentee is Col. James Hyde. 





| The Saratoga Sentinel mentions a valuable im- 
provement in the construction of a threshing ma- 





The cultivation of Cotton has been commenced 
in Mexico, by emigrants from South-Carolina and | 
Georgia. 


Cholera Morbus.— A correspondent of the N. Y. 
Daily Advertiser prescribes the following remedy 


for the Cholera Morbus, and says he has known cies — ' : 
‘cs : , ; A late writer in a Cincinnati paper,estimates the 
many instances of its success. It is only to swal-| 


. :; ; . number of inhabitants in that city at Forty T'hous- 

low a small dose of turpentine, about the size of , =e . j nel 
18 9 . ., and! Itis but a few years, since the city was 

common hazel nut (15 or 20 grains) which ae - me : : 

. et ... thought to exhibit a most surprising instance of 
checks the disease, and generally removes it in 3 ; : 
t ‘thves hours. : ‘rapid increase when its population amounted to 
wo or thre Ss. ! 
| Fifteen Thousatd. 


a 





The Petersburgh (Va.) Intelligencer, in a style 
evincing patriotic feelings and local pride, gives 
an account of a recent sale of blood-horses there. 
They sold at the cnormous prices of from 150 to 
3500 dollars each! averaging UU4 dollars, 873 cents. 
The Intelligencer remarks, that_none of the pur- 
chasers reside out of the State, and exultingly ex- 


Over 10,000 emigrants have arrived at Quebec 
| this year from Great Britain. More expected dai- 
ly! 

Quince IF ine-—Many farmers prepare this wine 
‘in considerable quantity in New York. When 
properly made it is excellent, and preferab'e to 


ap ae ay , eee ; inany foreign wines. Pennsylvania is famous for 
claims—* Virginia is still herself’ [Salem Gaz.|; . . . 

i cme eT - bees y ras] ‘quince wine. [Snowden.] 

Mr Poinsett, U.S. Minister to Mexico, gave a’ The elegant map of South Carolina, lately pub- 


splendid ball and supper on the night of the 4th of lished, cost the state about $90,000, and the map 
July, which is said to have cost $1500—a pretty of Virginia, also lately published, cost that state 
good slice from a salary of $9000, ‘shout $65,500, [Patriot.} 


chine. It is said to be simple and economical, the | 


The corner stone ct the building for the Lo: con 
University was vo be laid this month (Septem ser) 
on the freehold ground, at the end of Gower 
street. It is to be faced with stone ; and will cost 
£87,000. 

The Liverpool Mercury of the 4th of August 
contains a handsome notice of the ceath of Messrs. 
Adams and Jefferson. 

Cherries are natives of Pontus ; Quinces were 
brought from Crete; Damsons from Damascus ; 
Peaches from Persia ; Lemons from Media; Figs 
from Egypt and Cyprus; Walnuts from Pontus ; 
Chesnuts from Surd 

Canal Anecdote.—We have heard a story, says 
the N. York Evening Post, which we believe to 
be true, of an itinerant merchant, vulgarly called 
a pedlar, who took passage on board one of the 
canal-boats just before dinner. He made a very 


as. 


‘comfortable meal, and expressed himself very well 


satisfied with the accommodations, and in particu- 
lar with the provisions. After having been drag- 
ged two miles on the big ditch, he took a_ polite 


_and affectionate leave of the Captain, regretting 


that he could not longer enjoy the pleasure of in- 
land navigation, and tendering a sirpence tor his 
passage. The Captain said he must pay for his 
dinner; but the pedlar showed him the rates, 
which were three cents a mile, including feed, and 
departed leisurely to pursue his mercantile specu- 
lations. 








JAMES BLOODGOOD & Co’s 
Nursery at Flushing, on Long Island, near Neu 
York. 

IN behalf of the proprietors of the above 
nursery, the subscriber solicits the orders ot 
horticulturists who may be desirous of stock- 

ing their gardens and fields with fruit trees of the finest 
sorts and most healthy and vigorous stocks the present 
autumn. 

BioopGoon & Co. allend personally to the inoculaiing 
and engrafling of all their fruit trees, and purchasers 
may rely with confidence that the trees they order will 
prove genuine. 

The subscriber, agent of the above nursery, will rc- 


| ceive orders for any quantity of 


FRUIT AND FOREST TREES, 
FLOWERING SHRUBS, 
AND 
PLANTS. 
‘And the trees will be delivered in this city at the risk 
and expense of the Purchaser; the bills may be paid 


! to him. 


The reputation of this nursery is so extensively known 
and has been so well sustained that I take leave to re- 
fer those in want of trees to any of the Ho ticulturis‘s 
in this city and its vicinity, al if ocular demonstration 
is desired, I invite those who wish to be thus satisfied. 
to examine the trees in my garden at Dorchester pro- 
cured from this nursery for three or four years past, 
some of which are now in bearing, all in a healthy and 
vigorous state. . 
Catalogues will be delivered gratis on application 

ZEB. COOK Jr. 
Rogers’ Building—Congress Street. 
Boston, August 25th, 1826. eptf. 


to 








To Farmers and Agriculturists. 
WHITE MULBERRY TREE SEED. 
GrorGe Mervock, No. 14 Market Square, has just 
received from Windham county, Connecticut, a small 
quantity of White Mulberry Tree seed, of this season's 
growth. The excellence of the leaf for the food of the 
\Silk Worm is too well known to need further recom- 


jmendatiou. bt. August 25. 











y Published every Friday at Three Dollars per an- 
_num, payable at the end of the year—but those who 
}pay within sixty days from the time of subscribing 2° 
entitled to a deduction of Fifty Cents. 
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